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the Chief Secretary and Mr Burke the Permanent Undersecretary were
murdered, when walking in Phoenix Park, Dublin, by " Invincibles," a political
murder club (1882).

The death of Gordon at Khartoum in 1885 only confirmed the Queen in her
opinion about what she considered to be Mr Gladstone's pacifism. She warmly
admired Lord Wolseley, who commanded the Gordon Relief Expedition; and to
Lady Wolseley she wrote a letter which, since its publication in that frank
collection, The Letters of Queen Victoria, has become justly famous. " I think the
Government are more incorrigible than ever, and I do think that your husband
should hold strong language to them, and even threaten to resign if he does not
receive strong support and liberty of action/' The Queen must have been very
glad when Gladstone resigned in June 1885 I t>ut so> no doubt, was Gladstone.
He told his colleagues that he found her continual interference, even in quite
formal matters, like the appointment of an under-secretary of state, " quite
intolerable/' Nevertheless, when he had a long interview with the Queen after
tendering his resignation, he noted in his diary : " The Queen was most gracious,
and I thought most reasonable " (i8th June 1885). She offered him an earldom,
which he declined.

Lord Salisbury became Prime Minister without a general election and without
a stable majority. He would have preferred that Mr Gladstone should at this
time continue in office, and there had been much discussion on this subject
between the Queen, himself, and Gladstone. The crisis endured for nearly a
week before Lord Salisbury consented to be Prime Minister.1 Lord Morley,
who learned all about this from Gladstone, writes : " In reviewing this interesting
episode, it is impossible not to observe the dignity in form, the patriotism
in substance, the common sense in result, that marked the proceedings alike
of the sovereign and her two ministers." Lord Salisbury, however, could only
carry on the Government until February 1886, when, to the Queen's consternation
(for she knew that Mr Gladstone meant to introduce an Irish Home Rule Bill),
he resigned.

The session of 1886 is notable for ever in British history by reason of the
introduction of the First Home Rule Bill and the great contest that took place
over this in the House of Commons and House of Lords* Among Liberals who
felt that they could not go with Mr Gladstone on this question, was Lord
Hartington, later Duke of Devonshire, and leader of the secessionist Liberals,
to be called the Liberal Unionist Party. After one of Lord Hartington's speeches
in the House of Commons against the Home Rule Bill, the Queen wrote to him:
" As this is no party question, but one which concerns the safety, honour, and
welfare of her dominions, the Queen wishes to express personally to Lord Harting-
not only her admiration of his speech on Friday night, but also to thank

1 Morley, Life of Gladstone (ed. 1904), UL p. 208.